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ABSTRACT 

Undergraduate course withdrawal at the Oniyersity of 
Washington has risen from 3.5 percent in fall , 1964 to 7 percent in 
spring 1973* in an aftempt to understand the dynamics of withdrawal^ 
the Faculty Council on Academic Standards arranged a eurvey of 
students dropping classes in the spring quarter of 1973- It was found 
that, typically, students were motivated to withdraw by too heavy a 
course load, which, however, to:s not acted on until the last two 
weeks of the quarter. Juniors withdrew more often than other groups. 
Although, in general, students remained In class long after, they were 
aware of a problem, less. than half took any steps to solve it before 
dropping a course* Numerous graphs illustrate withdrawal trends 
according to week of withdrawal, class standing, reason for course 
selection, reason , given for withdrawal, and lag between problem onset 
,and withdrawal time, (Author/MSE) 
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Students Cvithdrawing from classes at UW spririg I973 ware 
surveyed to .determine the dynamics of the withdrawal process. 
They were motivated typically by too heavy a course load^ 
whlch^ however, was not acted upon until the last tv^ weeks 
of the quarter. Juniors withdrew more often than other 
student groups. Although typical^ students r^alned in 
class long after they were aware of a problem^ leas than half 
took any steps to solve it before drppplng. 
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wily Do UW Students Withdraw from Classes? 



A typical student response to this question was: "The whole problem 
is 15 credits. I would have gotten a B In the course (dropped), but without 
what I feel is adequate mastery.. For a J-credit course it. demanded time and 
meditation I did not have time to put in with IJ other credits^ a job, and 
research commitments. This problem has bothered. me before. I cannot afford 
($$$) to take less . than ig hours and yet I don^t have time to^ .do- the work 
required.'' . On the, other hand, a typical faculty response would bet ''A 
large humber Vf course withdrawals late in the quarter, particularly in the 
last week of instruction, can only be interpreted as an attempt on the part 
of students tp avoid evaluation and is the primary contributor to the cheap* 
ening of the GPA'. " Whether the faculty or students are correct, the fact 
is that the University has a high withdrawal rate both relative to what it 
was ten years ago and to what it is at comparable institutions. Withdrawals 
(rV/s, EWs) have incrr-^sed from 3^5^ of the mdergrsduate grades awarded in 
fall 196^^- to 7 % in spring 1973- 

In an attempt to understand the dsmamics of the withdrawal process ,^ 
e Faculty Council on Academic Standards arranged to have the Office of 
Institutional Educational Research survey students dropping classes during 
spring 1973, Some preliminary results of the survey completed by 3^351 
students have already- been reported (lER, 1973)^ The present report will 
extend these analyses. Although these 3^351 cases represent only ^3$ of 
the total^nimber of course withdrawals (6,C62), the loss of cases was 
principally due to incohsistency in the offering of the survey by the 
Registrar's Office rather than selective student participation hence these 
results ^are considered essentially unbiased. 

Who withdraws and whjn? 

As cm be seen from Figure 1 percentac^e figures to the right^ half of 
the withdrawals occurred in the last two weeks of the quarter* Although 
there was some tendency for seniors and graduate students to drop courses 
sooner than lower classmen^ fully one-third of the graduate course with- 
drawals were in the last two weeks. Although class standing would thus 
appear not to influence time of withdrawing from courses, it was related'' 
to frequency of withdrawal. As I'igure S illustrates the^ount of with- 
drawal was greatest in the junior class and least among graduate students 
even though these two groups are of comparable size. 

Figure 3 illustrates that :r?'^.sc":^i fc:r eavolli^.s in courses were not 
strongly related to when courses were dropped. As can be seen the msjor 
reasons for dropped courses -43eing selected in the first place were that 
they were in the student^ s major or were simply' ^^interesting, Yet no 
reason stands out as motivating disproportionate withdrawal at any. particu- 
lar point in tiine- As might be expected, seniors tended to drop "major''' 
courses rather than ''distribution"- courses ^d the reverse was true for " 
freshmen* y 
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VJhy do . they ' v/ith'di^ aV?'' - ■ . s, ^ ' ^ - 

student's 'mo^t frequently, .say that the ''most iflportftjit'' rlasoh for dropping ^-^^ 
a course ^is that" they had taken ''too hfiavyLa' lokdV' Second most ^important^ as 
given' in the*- percintage figures to the right ^ in FlgUra^ i+j was that the course 
had..conflictGd ^'with' job or pthe'y^ac^vities^ Student-cefitered /'most im- 

■^p©rtant' reasons';^ (personal, conflict j load ^and ^'disapgointed'^with -probabie 
grade'') accounted jPor'SS^ overall of withdrawals-. Institution od system- ■ 
centered reasons; pn the other hand^ were given by Jl^ as ^most dmportant 

'(disappointed with the system^ instructjDrj ^ or class plus^registrafion error)* 



\ Figure k .;data %re based on the 2107 v^itlidrawals for which a most ^ 
impor^tant 'reason was indicatfd. Pollowing presentatidhs of reason^ for 
withdrawal; in cpnt'rast; are baled on students checdcing one or more reasons 
as important. Because approximately 2-1/1+ reasons were given per withdrawal/' 
percentages across .reasons in subsequent figures and tables^ mil not sum- to i v> ^ . ^ 
mo : . ' ■ ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ' - ^ \ ^ . ' 

Table 1 shows that the four most frequently nhecked reasons for ^ ' J 
withdrawing were also t'he top four "most important'* in Figure ht, Pigure'5/ , y . 
a graphic represen^tation of ^ Table =1 data^ shows ^hat too "heaVy course load 
tod conflict with other a.ctivitiet pea-ked at midtem as reasons for dropping. '-V'^ 
classes. Disappointment with probable grade lncreased\ markedly ov^r the ■ * ^ -j' ^ 
qu^^rter^ a trend unique among reasons except fo^ the rather similar ; /* ' ' ' * . f 

institution-centered reason of disappointment , with grading system* Qt\ the •/ 
survey this" appeared as "Grading (unfair^^ too' low, iincertain about v;here I \ * 

" stoodj etc.)*"' Despite the increased usage of this' Iffst reason ft remained ' Z'*^'" 
tht least frequently checked throu^out the quarter* ^ ' \ - * 

^ . bid class stMding have anything to do with the reasons "^given for , j - 

withdrawal? Figure 6 says ''yes^" with the three institution-centered ' ' ' , 

reasons (disappointment with class, * instructor and grading system) " ^ i 

declining noticeably in frequency &b class standing rose, disappointment * ^ 
with probable grade also decreased dramatically frc«a the freshman group to , 
graduate students^ while conflicts with other, activitifs tfecame progres- 
sively morp^/^import ant'* over the undergraduate years. The one endurifig problem > _y , 
which students appear, not to learn how to avoid -is taking too heavy a course 
load* ^ .. ' ^ " - ^ 

Do reasons for^' dropping a glass interact wilh reasons for selecting 
a class? While most reasons for withdrawal were constant across the four ' 
reasons for seaecting classes (for eKample, 'personal reasons varied from 53^ 
to 39^)} disappointment with .class was indicated more ^ f requentiy for courses'- _ 
chosen to meet distribution requirements ot because. they sounded interesting , 
(Figure 7)* Similarly^ disappointment with probable grade was 'noticeably - 
less important .as a reason for withdrawing if«the class was taken because it 
seemed interesting*^ It thus appears ^hat students withdraw frcM disappointing 
classes when other classes can be .substituted (to mieet distribution require- 
.ments or as electiYes) and that students are'lesa concerned with grades in ^ 
nonrequired courses.. / ' . 
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students checking each reason each weik. Approx 24/lt;reisons iivin per student. , 
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pirciutigss of 'Riftions for Withdriwil by Week ' 
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The survey asked ''What other steps besides withdrawal did you consider 
or take to solveHhe problem?" Overall 46^ of withdrawals were preceded. by 
some ^ ''other at eps." Whether steps were taken was independent of the reason = 
given for dropping the course exeept that nearly 6^ of those who were dis» 
appointed with their probable grade had tried to solve the prpblem some 
other way before finally withdrawing. Likewise whebher steps^were taken - 
was independent of reason for seleGting the course exc'tept that only kl$ of 
withdrawals from "interesting" classes were accompanied by some previous 
attempt to solve the problem* • 

^^x. It Was possible to examine the amount of time that elapsed between 
whan a course became a problem to a student and when he/she dropped. These 
^ Hlag" data are given in Fipire 8. There was a tendency for a longer lag to 
* be^ associated with institution-centered. reasons for dropping- -disappointment 
with instructor or^ class--and for a shorter lag to be associated with 
student-centered reasons for dropping^ i*e,^ because of a heavy course Ipad 
or conflict with other acMvities. " ^ - ^ 

. Finally^ data were availabla on the question of whether late withdrawals 
result from students putting off the official act of withdrawal. In this^ 
sample 17^ overall of course withdrawals were not effected imtil:at leiLst 
three weeks after the student had qeased Btt ending the class. This delay in 
completing withdrawal; was independent of the reason for withdrawal except 
for the small percentage (9^) of delayers among those who were withdrawing 
because of probable grade. \ ^ ' ' 

' ' - X 

Discussion . = - ^ 

If^ there is such ^a thing as a typical course withdrawal^ it is / 
accompllahed by a junior/ from a major .course'^ in the "face of too heavy a 
course load^ at the end of the term. Although there is only a fifty-fifty 
chance the student will have considered an alternative to dropping^ h#/she 
will/'have remained registered in the course three to four weeks after/ 

. sensing difficulty and will continue attending class to within a week of 

" formally dropping. " . ' ^ 

What implications does such a ^picture have for =^ withdrawal policy? Wiat^ 
' for eKampiej would be the impact of restricting course withdrawal- to the 
early weeks of the term? The fact that the typical student delays dropping - 
a course (%9^ waiting four or more weeks) suggests that withdrawal decisions 
could be completed earlier in the term. ^Furtherj as withdrawals lat-e in 
the quarter include many for the purpose of avoidiri^ a disappointing grade^ 
this reason for withdrawal would be drastically reduced. 

' The current withdrav/al policy for faculty states that "If the student* a 
work in a course is not satisfactory at the time of withdrawal^ grade of - 
Wfh" Yet a survey of faculty attitudes towards .aw;arding ?Ws and EWs 
(lER, 1971) found only 19^ of faculty following the Faculty ^Handbook. The 
. vast majority, of faculty. were described as very lenient' with many never 
having given an W and in practice giving PWi at any time s regardless of 
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student perfomande, Ihis pollay is borrie out by th"e 4ata for spring igtS:^ ' p 
where only 1,S^ of Mthdrawaliv,^i£e iws. .^Thus'if withdrawal were restrictaa ' 
to the first weeks 6f the term possible faculty ttisuse of PW under the 
present pdlicy would b4. precluded. " ■ . ' . ' ^. 

. ' /Seyen percent >ithdra is only one facet^of. this plctuiST As \ ^ .* ^, 
DicKinspn (1973) pcdated out withdrawers were c^rrylrig a :median credit load "^"^ " ^ 
of j_5*2 hours compared to li+,5 for the whole university. He also f^md - - 
that 61^ of withdrawers had'dropped courses previmsly.. What this means' to 
the typical' st^.ent is thatV.!^^^ going to take h^^ fully oftf quarter (15'.' / 
credits) more to graduate (/^ withdrawal* frofia iSo^hburs) and an-additipnal f : 
^ quartern s tuition. -What this means for the University, is that T^'of ^ v . / ^ 
instructional ,ciosts Itre lost. ^ - ' / ^ ' - ^ 
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